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DOG BREAD 
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James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
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Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice:—We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P.C. A. 


IS MAN ALONE 
Where Is My Dog? i IMMORTAL? 
By the Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, D.D. The Bureau 
of Biophilism. Westerleigh, Staten Island, N.Y. $1.00. 


EVERY TEACHER IN THE LAND 
Should have ‘*The Teacher’s Helper in Humane 
Education,’’ 10c 
American Humane Education Society, Boston 17, Mass. 
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Soothe Your 
Itching Skin 


with Cuticura 


All druggists: Soap 3, Ointment 5& 50. Talcum B. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 


Have You Seen the NEW HUMANE FILM Illustrating Longfellow’s Beautiful Poem 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


Which tells the story of the heartless knight whose faithful horse, discarded by his master, rings the Bell of Justice and so 
summons the populace to right his wrongs? Ideal for Humane Entertainments, Schools, Churches, Women’s Clubs, Etc. 


SHOULD BE SHOWN IN EVERY MOTION PICTURE THEATER IN THE COUNTRY 
Produced Especially for the | American Humane Education Society at a Cost of Nearly $4,000 
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Only) for Sale and to Rent. Write for terms 


WE NOW HANDLE FILMS DIRECTLY. WE HAVE SOLVED THE PROBLEM OF REASONABLE RENTALS IN DISTANT 
POINTS BY PLACING A FILM EN ROUTE. ASK FOR AN EARLY DATE 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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WE devoutly trust that long before these 
words reach our readers Congress will have 
granted suffering Austria a leeway of twenty- 
five years in which to pay her debt. It would 
be a Christian act to forgive it altogether. 


THE world’s debt at the close of the war 
was $200,000,000,000. December 31, 1921, 
it had risen to nearly $400,000,000,000. If 
war doesn’t spell bankruptcy, it comes pretty 
close to it. 


IF the treaties are ratified, war between us 
and Japan would seem practically out of the 
possibilities during the naval holiday. Does 
anyone see any chance of it between us and 
any other nation? 


A TRAINED | animal performance was 
broken up at Islington, England, lately, by 
the outspoken protest of seven people in the 
audience, who rose to their feet and de- 
nounced it until it was taken from the stage. 


WITH the production of dressed meats in 
the United States falling off each year of late 
750,000,000 pounds, and the annual consump- 
tion per capita twenty per cent less than be- 
fore the war, the health of many Americans 
ought to be steadily improving. 


THE next race for which ev ery nation must 
prepare is a race in economy. *__Wise words 
of General Smuts. Our hope is, and is it not 
the hope of the world, that speedily the 
treaties will be ratified. With humanity 
awaiting it, why must so much interminable 
talk prevent the action of Congress? 


NOs AMIS is an exceedingly interesting 
humane journal recently appearing in Paris 
as the organ of the Society known as “Les 
Amis des Bétes.” The president and founder 
of this Society is Madam Elsa René- Peter, 
a devoted friend of all animals. She has 
gathered about her a group of splendid co- 


workers. We extend our heartiest congratu- 
ations. 


BEHIND THE VEIL 


Between the table where the savory roast 
awaits the carver’s knife, or where the well- 
served flesh of lamb or calf promises the 
gratification of appetite, and the blood- 
stained, filth-defiled floors and walls of 
shamble, slaughter-house, abattoir —by 
whatever name you call it the odor is the 
same—there hangs a veil. The veil is not 
only too thick for the eye to pierce, it is 
impenetrable either by sound or odor. 
The diners at the table, so dense is the 
veil, hear no moaning of stricken steer 
dropped to his knees by some crashing blow 
of the pole-axe, through that heavy curtain 
comes no cry of those sentient things hang- 
ing suspended by a leg while their life 
blood gushes out of their opened throats, 
dying that men may have their dead bodies 
to eat;—nothing penetrates that veil that 
shuts out for those who feast an unknown 
world. 

What is that veil—of what is it woven? 
Ignorance is the warp‘of it and thoughtless- 
ness the woof. Seeing nothing but the 
meat upon the table, hearing no sound of 
frightened, tortured beast, the diners jest 
and laugh. 

And yet, were one to stop and think, he 
might well imagine that the sensitive vic- 
tims of his appetite came not to their death 
as by some painless sleep; that human 
nature being what it is, and the killing of 
animals a business, death has meant terror, 
pain, and suffering to the vast majority of 
all slaughtered animals. 

To tell the plainest, wholly unexaggerated 
truth about what is behind the veil to those 
happy diners would be to bring upon you 
the censure of their outraged sensibilities. 
You would spoil the feast. 

Behind that curtain there is daily piling 
up toward the judgment seat of the Eternal 
Justice an ever-growing mass of suffering 
and pain for which humanity is alone re- 
sponsible. Shall gentle men and kindly 
women remain forever unmindful of these 
conditions? Are we never to demand that 
all these sentient creatures, killed for our 
food, shall come to their death through some 
humane and painless plan which, though it 
may lessen dividends, honors the holy vir- 
tues of justice and compassion? 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
CHUSETTS 
By His Excellency, CHANNING H. Cox, Governor 
A PROCLAMATION 
HE week of April 24 to 29, inclusive, is to 
be generally observed throughout the 
United States as “Be Kind to Animals Week,” 
and Sunday, April 30, as “Humane Sunday.” 
It is particularly fitting that this week should 
receive special recognition in Massachusetts 
because in 1882 the first American Band of 
Mercy was organized in Boston. That organ- 
ization has spread into every State in this 
country and to many foreign lands, until now 
there are over one hundred thirty-seven thou- 
sand of these bands, with more than three 
million members. 


MASSA- 


I, therefore, proclaim the week of April 

24 to 29, 1922. as 

BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 
and Sunday, April 30, 1922, as 

HUMANE SUNDAY 

and request their general observance. On 
these days let us teach the children and remind 
ourselves that it is noble to be kind and con- 
siderate to dumb animals, those faithful and 
devoted friends who silently and patiently 
contribute to our comfort and needs. 

GIvEN at the Executive Chamber, in Bos- 
ton, this eleventh day of April, in the year of 
Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-two and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 
forty-sixth. 

Cuannina H. Cox 
By His Excellency the Governor 
Freperic W. Cook 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 


God save the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


ANIMAL ACTS NOT WHAT PUBLIC WANTS 


MANY ARE ‘“‘HUMANELY BOYCOTTING”’ SUCH EXHIBITIONS 


EXIT the animal performer. The truth is 
making him free. 


ON the ground that forcing an elephant to 
“dance” on its hind legs was cruel, the au- 
thorities forbade the performing elephant act 
in London. 


ARE we so far behind England in regard for 
animals as would seem to be indicated by the 
fact that there have been six sittings before 
a Select Parliamentary Committee to consider 
the cruelties connected with the trained ani- 
mal performance? And the end is not yet. 
Imagine a Congressional Committee in Wash- 
ington deeming such a proceeding worthy 
of their attention! 


BETWEEN March 2 and April 4, 5,408 
members joined the Club. 


THE Women’s S. P. C. A. of Philadelphia 
planted two trees as a part of their observ- 
ance of Be Kind to Animals Week; one in 
memory of “Humanity” Martin, the other, 
Jack London. 


TWENTY-SEVEN boys, all of Jewish par- 
entage, living in the Bronx, New York City, 
have joined the Club en bloc. 


MICHAEL Brother of Jerry,” by Jack Lon- 
don, is the best authority to consult if one 
seeks the truth about training animals for 
public exhibition. Many hundreds of copies 
have been distributed by us at cost, and others 
free as an inducement to swell the membership 
in the Jack London Club. We can now sup- 
ply it for 75 cents, postpaid. Mrs. Charmian 
London in “The Book of Jack London” 
writes of it: 

Michael,’ beneath its delightful romance 
and character portraiture, is frank propa- 
ganda for the stamping out of stage-training 
for animals. To this end Jack had for years 
been quietly collecting data from every avail- 
able source. No reader who would under- 
stand his motive should pass by the Preface 
of ‘Michael Brother of Jerry,’ which states his 
views. Out of this book has grown a rapidly 
expanding, international organization known 
as The Jack London Club. There are no dues.” 


THE LAST ACT 
DAVID E. TRUSLER 
Managing Editor, News-Examiner, Conners- 
ville, Ind. 

AM endowed with the right to live, but of 
that fact I am anything but grateful. 
Born with a heart, with legs and with eyes 
and with ears as other puppies I have lived 
three and more years and the days that are 
being counted off emphasized by the cut of 
Master’s whip are ages in themselves. Keen to 
the call of a master I have labored and laughed 
as dogs laugh but without enthusiasm and a 
desire to longer exist in the world among men. 
In vaudeville I am hailed as a success. 
Night after night, afternoon after afternoon, 
I prance before the blinding glare of foot- 
lights and dance and bark and jump and roll. 
Master is there in all his pomp and splendor, 
whip in hand, smile upon his face and hatred 


A FORLORN TROUPE OF PERFORMING DOGS OUT OF WHOSE EARNINGS THEIR 


Wide World Photo 


OWNER IS ABOUT TO PAY HER INCOME TAX 


in his heart. Dogs are dogs and he is there 
to handle them. 

I have been whipped into utter submis- 
sion. Had I a will of my own never would I 
appear for another performance. Many times 
half-fed I have tried to please Master. Not 
that I loved him but that I feared him. 
Under conditions that handicap humans a 
dog performs at even a greater disadvantage. 
The dog cannot speak. If within my means 
of intellect I would call out to the audience 
tonight and utter a cry that would touch the 
hearts of those who will gather to witness 
my so-called “human”’ pranks. 

Instead I shall enter the stage as of old; 
dance, bark, hop through hoops and continue 
with the entertainment. My act tonight, 
however, will have a different finale. Once 
I saw blue-coated men shoot down a dog. Peo- 
ple in the streets yelled that he was “mad.” 

I am going mad, so mad that I tremble at 
the thought of it, as the curtain starts to fall 
tonight. But over the footlights I will leap, 
full into the orchestra pit. I shall bark and 
snap and attempt to carry on as most mad 
dogs carry on. I am going into the realm of 
dog insanity and then there will come a man 
in a blue coat who will point a pistol at my 
head, and then I shall dream and dream and 
probably awaken in the field of clover among 
the cows and the horses with the trees bidding 
me welcome and the woodchucks challenging 
me to chase them. 

When the call “mad dog” is shrieked 
through the files of the crowded house to- 
night I wonder in my heart of dog hearts 
which is the maddest, the dog that is to be 
shot or the men and women who assemble 
inside the walls of a theater to witness the 
antics of an animal that has suffered the tor- 
tures of years so that the hearts of a blissful 
public may be made lighter for a few minutes. 


TIGERS 


(By special permission) 


I SAW eight royal tigers in a ring 

Barred round with iron like a monstrous cage, 
And in the midst a man, a puny thing, 

With whip, pole, pistol shot defied their rage. 


Their golden bodies, like the cage black-barred, 
Were lithe as houris in a paradise, 

With sneering nose and snarling lips to guard 
The deathless fire of hatred in their eyes. 


And for their righteous hate I loved them. Power 
Had violated, mangled—to its shame— 
Unconquerable beings for an hour. 
My spirit joined with theirs as flame to flame. 


God-made they were. Let man respect their right! 
God-taught were they to love their freedom so. 
And, tragic puppets, prisoners of might, 
They were unchanged as water in its flow. 


Whatever force may be in love or hate, 
The soul is scarless, and resists forever. 
Man’s soul is like the tiger soul, its mate, 
That may be trapped and bent, but broken 
never. 
Louise Morean in 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine 


Lions Sold at Auction 


Three trained lions were sold at auction re- 
cently in New Haven. They formerly be- 
longed to Mme. Adgie Castelo against whom 
a showman had obtained a judgment and had 
been holding the animals under an attach- 
ment for 333 days. It had cost him $3,000 to 
feed the lions during that time and they 
brought $900. This is a low price for lions. 
Their value to showmen has fallen since the 
rapid growth of public disapproval has put 
trained animal acts under the ban. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


“PILOT” 
HIS splendid big fellow, now plump and 
handsome, was brought to the Angell 
Memorial Hospital a stray, so emaciated and 
ill he could scarcely stand. His present 
owner, one of our good friends, took him to 
her own home, nursed him night and day back 
to perfect health. He is now the pride of the 
home, an unexcelled watch-dog and devoted 
companion. 


OURS BUT TO REPORT 


HERE is ample evidence that Victor, a 
collie dog, died of a broken heart. His 
playmate and pal, Robert Beauchemin, a 
fifteen-year-old boy, was taken sick with 
typhoid fever and removed to the Huggins 
Hospital in Wolfeboro, N. H. It was a sad 
parting, certainly for the dog, whose life was 
bound up with that of his young master. 

Days and nights of tireless searching failed 
to reveal to the dog where his sick companion 
was waiting. He pried into every nook and 
corner; he went the round of their accus- 
tomed haunts again and again. Four weeks 
had passed when came a day his faithful 
heart was to beat with joy. He followed the 
family to the hospital and found his chum. 
Denied admittance at the door, he leaped 
through an open window. Unerring instinct 
told him where the sick boy lay, and he was 
quickly at the bedside. 

With joy unspeakable, yet eloquent, he 
greeted his beloved mate. But the time was 
short. Dogs are not allowed in hospitals for 
human kind. He was put out, but would 
not leave the premises. Night and another 
day passed, but sometime during the second 
night the loving heart of the loyal dog stopped 
beating. It was broken with grief. Close 
against the wall outside, beneath the window, 
they found him. It was the nearest he could 
get to the one that was dearer than life itself. 


DOG HAS COT IN HOSPITAL 


CHICAGO Special of March 9, says: 
A mongrel street dog with a broken leg 
occupied a cot at the American Hospital here 
today. A chauffeur and a policeman picked 
him up in the street last night and as the 
humane associations were closed for the night, 
the hospital agreed to the policeman’s plea 
to take the dog. It is believed to be the first 
time in the history of Chicago hospitals that 
a dog occupied a cot in one of them. 


THE DOG’S SIDE OF IT 


ASSACHUSETTS has been passing 
through one of its more or less frenzied 
and senseless fits of hostility to the dog. Some 
unfortunate victim of neglect, hunger, or 
sickness snaps at a man, woman, or child, 
is hunted down and killed, generally after 
being badly mutilated. Then the excitement 
spreads, cities and towns become hysterical 
over the subject, and hundreds of perfectly 
kind and healthy dogs are destroyed, in most 
cases cruelly destroyed. 

From an article by Walter A. Dyer, in the 
Springfield, Mass., Union, we are glad to re- 
produce a few thoughtful words upon this 
question: 

“Tt would be futile to deny that there is such 
a thing as rabies, but I hope the time may 
come when the disease and its manifestations 
will be better understood, and that it will be 
successfully handled by a common-sense sys- 
tem of quarantine, as it is in Great Britain. 
There are those who profit by mad-dog scares, 
and who have never yet failed to discover 
rabies germs in the brains of dead dogs. We 
leave it all to them and their press agents. 
I hope some day some one will get at the bot- 
tom of all that. 

“Meanwhile, the best an enlightened gov- 
ernment seems able to do is to post placards 
and shoot unmuzzled dogs on sight. En- 
nobling pastime! How many dogs, with their 
incredible capacity for love and devotion, their 
almost human sensitiveness, have been pur- 
sued and terrified and done to death by un- 
reasoning brutes! It is the men and women 
who are more often mad. Let them once give 
way to this obsession and no dog is safe. 

“There is always some fool or other to set 
up the medieval cry of ‘Mad dog!’ Then the 
chase is on. Driven frantic by terror, the 
poor fugitive dashes through the streets, natu- 
rally giving every evidence of in- 
sanity. Shouts and pistol shots 
drive him on. At length he is 
brought to earth by a poorly- 
aimed bullet. In agony and 
terror he dies. 

“Let us leave no stone un- 
turned to stamp out rabies—for 
the sake of the dogs as well as 
ourselves. But is there no way 
to check this slaughter of inno- 
cents? 

“Meanwhile reckless motor- 
ists go practically unscathed. 
How many deaths are caused 
each year in the United States 
by the bites of rabid dogs? How 
many by automobiles exceeding 
the speed limit? Let us set up the 
cry of ‘Mad auto! Mad auto!’ 
and get our minds off this 
hysterical fear of rabies.” 


THOSE who will not keep dogs 
in freedom, comfort and happi- 
ness, should not keep them at 
all. It is inexcusable cruelty. 


Free stalls and kennels in 
the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital may be endowed by 
individuals. Seventy-five dol- 
lars a year for a horse stall, 
thirty-five dollars a year fora 
kennel. Stalls and kennels 


are marked with the names of 
the donors. 


WALTER A. DYER WITH “NANCY” 
Mr. Dyer is the well known author of “Pierrot, Dog of Belgium,” 
“Gulliver the Great, and Other Dog Stories,” “The 


TO A DOG 
GERTRUDE ENID GESSLER 


HOW shall I then go home again, old friend, 
To roam dear paths without remembering 

Days golden as the jonquils blossoming, 

Days like swift flame, so soon to have an end ? 
How can I walk along the river-bend 

Or climb our hills without the bitter sting 

Of tears to miss the steady pattering 

Of feet that only wished to serve, defend? 


Surely within the land where good dogs go 
You roam, but yet I seem to see you stand 
Waiting for one to come, with wistful eyes; 
Your heart was mine alone—somehow I know 
That even there you miss my loving hand, 
Dear watcher at the gates of Paradise. 


A DOG’S DEVOTION 


OY of the most touching stories of,’a 
dog’s devotion to his young master and 
of the young master’s love for his dog has come 
to light through their death. Having seen 
an account in one of our Boston papers of 
the death of the young son of Robert C. Daly, 
of Winthrop (near Boston), which told of the 
death of his dog almost immediately foliowing 
the death of this son, we wrote the father, 
and this is what he tells us: “The body of the 
little lad was lying in a room adjoining one 
in which his faithful companion, the dog, was 
tied. The door being left ajar, the dog made 
most frantic efforts to reach the body of his 
dead master. At last, finding himself utterly 


unable to do so, after long and repeated efforts, 
he threw up his head and giving one long wail, 
fell to the floor dead. Never have I witnessed 
up to this tragic affair such devotion and 
protection as existed between this dog and 
my dear boy. I am confident he died of a 
broken heart.” 


Dogs of Boytown,” etc. 
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“NET” AND “FLOSS” 
Floss, in the center, will be 35 years old this month. 
Owned by Jed F. Gile, West Concord, N. H. 


PUSS HAS A DEFENDER 
Mankind to Blame in Part if Cats Kill Birds 


O the New York Herald: Puss is again 
on trial for her life. 

“Oh, just look at that horrid cat trying to 
catch that poor little bird,” said one friend 
to another as they walked down a country 
lane. 

““Yes,”’ was the answer. “We had ours on 
toast for luncheon before we came out.” 

It certainly is a great crime for the cat to 
yield to the pangs of hunger as she sometimes 
does, but I doubt if tried by twelve hungry 
jurymen just before their own luncheon hour 
she would be adjudged guilty and worthy of a 
death sentence. 

A little blame, if not most of it, would fall 
upon the heartless families who at vacation 
time or for other selfish reasons turn the family 
cat adrift to forage for herself in the painful 
situation in which, homeless, starving and 
afraid, she finds herself. 

I wonder also if the cat exterminators have 
visited the bird stalls in the markets and have 
counted the small bodies hung there to satisfy 
the epicurean appetite which demands a dainty 
morsel for the finishing course at dinner. 

We have it on record that in one month on 
nearby marshes one million bobolinks were 
killed for such purposes, as substitutes for 
the reed bird—the bobolink which to his use- 
fulness as an insect-eater adds the charm of 
his sweet song. Really the eloquent denun- 
ciations against the cat seem rather one-sided 
to those of us who long decried the shameless 
bird slaughter all over the world simply be- 
cause women demanded their dead bodies for 
self-adornment. According to statistics then 
gathered, twenty thousand humming birds 
were offered at sales in London—forty thou- 
sand terns destroyed at Cape Cod in one 
season. 

In one winter in Florida, one party killed 
one hundred and thirty thousand birds. And 
it was estimated that five million were annu- 
ally required in America alone to fill fashion’s 
demands. 

The solution of the cat and bird difficulty 
would be to have an animal shelter where luck- 
less cats could be received and humanely dis- 
posed of. Cat owners should feed their cats 
abundantly and should be impressed with the 
desirability of drowning—in warm water in a 
pan securely covered—all unwanted kittens 
at birth—always leaving one for the mother 
cat—thus easily checking the large number of 
unwanted creatures soon to grow up into 
vagrant, starving strays. 

Brrp anp Cat Lover 


AN AGING HORSE 
MARY M. FANNING 


HE was hitched to a salvage cart, 
He was patient and gentle and slow, 
But his slender legs and narrow flank 
Spoke of a different while-ago. 


He was gathering up second-hand things 
For an army of humble men, 

But his graceful neck and delicate ears 
Told of a different now from then. 


He was drawing his load with tail hung limp 
And his ears pressed close to his head, 

For this was a different kind of work 
From that to which he was bred. 


Did this horse passé remember the track 
And the shout as he crossed the line? 

Was he once the pet of the equestrienne, 
Or the prancing delight of a turn-out fine? 


He is fallen now from his high degree 
To a station both hard and low; 

And with waning strength he suffers the pain 
That only an aging horse can know. 


I shudder to picture the next step down, 
And pray that some kindly fate 

May gather him into those unknown realms 
Which those of his kind await. 


“NAN” 
A True Story of Memorial Day 
F. A. SOVEREIGN 
ROM the year 1862 until the close of the 
Civil War in 1865 Wilbur Haynes served 
his country as captain of a company of Ohio 
volunteers. His steed was a chestnut sorrel 
mare known by the name of “Nan.” Cap- 
tain Haynes took a great fancy to this young 
mare, and was just as particular in seeing 
that her groom obeyed to the letter in the 
caring for her as he did in seeing that his 
soldiers obeyed while on the field of action. 

The two naturally became fast friends, and 
Captain Haynes often remarked that it would 
be a hard task to part from Nan at the close 
of the conflict, if they were both permitted to 
live through the war. 

At last the conflict ended, and as he filed 
in line for his discharge he was given not only 
his honorable discharge, but also a letter 
from the War Department, advising him that 
Nan was now his property. 

Of course Mr. Haynes was highly elated 
over having been given this beautiful mare, 
and with great pride he rode her back to his 
home, where she was turned out into the 
green pasture and placed on the pension list. 

Nan was never worked and was ridden only 
on special occasions. On Decoration Day 
each year she headed the procession, mounted 
by Captain Haynes, followed by the fifes and 
drums and the boys in blue. 

No one enjoyed this more than Nan. Year 
after year, on the thirtieth day of May, this 
procession was formed and led by Nan 
mounted by Captain Haynes. They marched 
from the City Hall to the cemetery, where the 
services were held. 

One year, as they were forming the line at 
the City Hall for their annual march to the 
cemetery, in respect to their fallen comrades, 
Captain Haynes remarked that this time he 
would walk beside his comrades, as Nan 
was now too old to lead again the procession. 


This occasioned much gloom over the e::tire 
company, as they all had learned to love the 
beautiful mare, and they felt that without 
her the line was incomplete. 

Nothing, however, could change the mind 
of Captain Haynes. He advised the boys that 
Nan was on a full pension and had serve her 
time well, and never again would she be 
burdened by a saddle. 

The line was formed, Captain Haynes /ead- 
ing on foot, followed by the fifes and drums. 

Two blocks down the street Nan’s home 
was passed. She was in the back lot, enjoy- 
ing herself at the feed-rack. Suddenly she 
heard the fife and drum and pricked up her 
ears. As the parade marched by, she bowed 
her neck and proudly pranced around the lot. 
As the column marched down the street, 
getting farther and farther away from Nan, 
she could stand it no longer, but sprang with 
a bound over the fence and galloped down 
the road, until the head of the line was 
reached. Now, how proud she looked as she 
led the procession, keeping time as it seemed, 
to the beating of the drums! She led the 
way without a rider until the cemetery gate 
was reached. Here she halted and waited 
patiently until the services were brought to a 
close. She then took her place in the line 
with the men, and at the command, ‘For- 
ward, march,” she headed the procession back 
to the town. When her own home was 
reached, she walked slowly to the gate, and 
with a knowing nicker, which Captain 
Haynes said was telling him that she was too 
tired to jump back over the fence, asked him 
to open the gate for her. 

From this time on until her death from old 
age, Nan led the annual procession of the 
boys in blue. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 


mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 


AN APPRECIATIVE CAT 


HIS is “Topaz.” who says of herself, 

“I am the precious jewel of my mother, 

‘Princess Jonquil.” I am sending my pic- 

ture to Our Dumb Animals. Don’t think me 

just an ordinary cat. My fur is like a golden 

fleece, and my mistress the kindest soul I ever 
saw to all homeless cats.” 
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Tnternational 


THE OVEN-BIRD 
WINTHROP PACKARD 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


O me the oven-bird always seems the dis- 

embodied symbol of the shadowy 
woodland. He comes to us with the smiling 
days of early May and makes the woods re- 
sound with his cheery call. ‘“‘Kerchick, ker- 
chick, kerchick,”” he calls with the accent on 
the chick. Whichever way I turn among 
the pines for the three months, beginning with 
May, I hear him, but to see him—that is 
another matter. Like some other birds, his 
voice has a ventriloqual quality, resounding 
hither and yon, now near, now far, but never 
in a definite spot so that I can say ‘“‘on yon- 
der limb is my bird.” That’s where he is, 
on some limb yonder, but which one is another 
matter. 

As for his call, “*kerchick” is what it always 
says to me, and I am pleased to find in reading 
“Useful Birds and Their Protection,” by 
Edward Howe Forbush, State Ornithologist 
of Massachusetts, that this eminent naturalist 
gives it the same reading. John Burroughs, 
on the other hand, says that the oven-bird 
calls ‘‘teacher, teacher, teacher,” and the 
world in general has accepted that phrasing, 
so that the oven-bird is widely known as the 
teacher-bird. The reader will do well to 
listen in any northern woodland next June 
and make his own decision. Whatever that 
may be, there can be no doubt about the bird. 
The cheery call carries far and is like no other. 

The oven-bird utters it from the shadow, 
perched, a dusky shade on some gray brown 
limb, his coloration so blending with his sur- 
roundings that it takes long and careful watch- 
ing to locate him, and the chances are that 
about the time you do that he slips silently 
into the air and, shouting his ventriloqual 
“kerchick” from some other bough, makes 
you begin the search all over again. The 
nest is harder to find than the bird. It is 
somewhere on the ground in the grove within 
less than a hundred feet of the calling bird. 
In it the cinnamon-spotted eggs are carefully 


hovered beneath the mottled breast of the 
olive-brown mother bird, but you can no more 
see her than the eggs, for above her is the dome 
of the nest close woven of grass and leaves, 
an effectual cover with an entrance at the 
side. Thus the teacher-bird is also the oven- 
bird because of this nest, which is shaped like 
the outdoor oven of the forefathers of the 
republic. Everyone who tramps our northern 
woods in summer knows the oven-bird by his 
call, and many are familiar with his dome- 
shaped nest. 

Not so many know the evensong of the 
little drab bird with the orange crown and the 
lustrous, speaking eyes. It is heard most often 
at dark, sometimes of a moon-flooded night 
or in the gray of dawn, a brief, bubbling mel- 
ody poured from the full throat of the bird 
as he flutters skyward in the ecstatic joy of 
living. The song suggests that of the bobo- 
link and the skylark. It is the flight song of 
the oven-bird. 


THE MOCKING-BIRD 
VERNE BRIGHT 
HARK, the wild mocker 


Among the cassia leaves; 
Listen to his rhyming— 
O the song he weaves! 


Notes of silver laughter, 
Notes of golden pain— 
O the magic murmur 
Of the April rain! 


Brooks of mirthful melody 
Flowing all day long— 
O the elfin rapture 
Of the mock-bird’s song! 


A WELCOME FOR THE BIRDS 
MRS. R. E. SMITH 


HE boy in our family has always been 

very enthusiastic over attracting birds 
to our back yard, and many have been his 
inventions in the way of houses, drinking 
fountains, feeding boards, and _ protection 
from cats. 

Last spring we had staying in our home a 
lady who has made a boastful study of bird 
life, and when our boy began putting out 
bread crumbs for the birds she was much 


HOME-MADE BIRD-HOUSES THAT ANY BOY CAN BUILD 


opposed to his practice. She insisted that 
the birds would not care for feed when they 
could gather their own living, but Son replied 
to her: “You wait and see if I do not have 
more birds than any of our neighbors!” And 
he surely did. 

Early in the season we began using up all 
the old scraps about the place to make into 
bird-houses. Back of our lot in the suburbs 
is a little grove and in here we erected many 
of our houses, reserving enough for our own 
yard. When we got our collection together 
ready for the photograph, I never saw a 
prouder boy, and his mother was equally as 
proud. We had two houses filled with purple 
martin families and had four wren boxes that 
housed some happy little parents when the 
babies came along in June. The rest of our 
bird families took residence in the houses in 
the grove. 

And the presence of these birds seemed to 
inspire others to locate with us for we had 
several robin families, a ground sparrow, a 
bluebird, and the usual quota of English spar- 
rows. One day we counted just five kinds 
of birds around one drinking fountain. It is 
the greatest pleasure of all to watch the birds 
as they bathe in these fountains and drive 
each other away in order to get a first dip. 
The blackbirds have been very annoying 
around the feeding boards, but since there is 
no way to make them deal fairly with the rest, 
we must leave them to their own battles. 

In making the wren houses we have found 
that these birds prefer the houses that have 
small perches or sticks attached to the house 
for a landing-place near the door. And it 
seems the more unique the house, the better 
the birds like it. We are not giving descrip- 
tion of these houses, for any boy handy with 
tools can fashion them without plans and 
dimensions being given. In fact, we made 
ours according to our own tastes and materials 
on hand. 

And while referring to the placing of houses 
in the groves, let us urge owners of trees to 
allow some to remain that have hollow places 
in the sides or hollow limbs that will attract 
birds. A forest that is too well cleared up, 
and where no artificial homes are provided, 
will be short of bird life, especially if the grove 
is near homes that provide houses for birds. 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly oe 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Full return postage should be enclosed 
with each manuscript submitted. 


CONQUERED BY KINDNESS 
GREAT deal of publicity has been given 


through the press to the rescue from 
death of a supposedly vicious fire horse be- 
longing to the city of Lawrence, by a lady, 
one of our directors, whose home is in Me- 
thuen, and who gave to the Society its rest 
farm for horses. Firemen, as we all know, 
are very apt to make pets of their horses, and 
so it seemed strange that this splendid big black 
fire horse should have become so unmanage- 
able that nearly everyone who had anything 
to do with him was afraid for his life. It was 
said that there wasn’t anything he could not 
kick to pieces, and that he could strike with 
his front feet as savagely as with his hind. 
This horse was brought to this good lady’s 
private stable and a special man (David N. 
Thompson—he is worthy to have his name 
published) employed to see what could be 
done by way of kindness. We saw the horse 
at the time he was taken from the engine 
house, and we saw him again a few days ago. 
Apparently a sweeter-tempered and kinder 
horse it would be difficult to find. He will 
follow anywhere the man who has charge of 
him, allow him to crawl under him, allow him 
to pick up any of his feet without the least 
resentment, walks through the dooryard up 
to the door of the lady’s house and paws on 
the pavement for some of the family to come 
out and give him sugar. He has hauled the 
snow-plow about the estate after the last few 
storms; is hitched up and driven wherever 
the caretaker wishes to go. This may seem 
like a fairy-tale, but we are giving the testi- 
mony of what we have seen ourselves. 


THE CHILDREN’S COURT JUDGE 


N our account of the efforts made to induce 
the American S. P. C. A., of New York, 
to permit the so-called bull-fight in Madison 
Square Garden, we said that among those who 
urged the Society to consent to the exhibi- 
tion was a Judge of the Children’s Court. We 
are glad to say that we have learned this judge 
had no idea of pleading the cause of any cruel 
sport, and that when he learned the nature of 
it wholly repudiated the entire affair. 


“BLACK BEAUTY” FOR A HORSE 
BEATER 
HARGED with beating his horse, re- 
cently, in a Chicago court, Bert Halpert 
was ordered by Municipal Judge Haas to buy 
a copy of the book, “Black Beauty,” and 
come into court again a month later. 


FREE LITERATURE 

HE public must be informed of the cruel- 

ties connected with the slaughter of our 

food animals. Here is where every reader of 
the magazine can do real service against the 
greatest cruelty of which we as a nation are 
guilty. We have just published a summary 
of Dr. Rowley’s address at Omaha upon this 
subject. It will be sent free, in whatever 
number required, to those who will distribute 
it among their friends. A postal card to 
Our Dumb Animals, stating the number that 
can be wisely used, will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Help us carry on this campaign of 
information from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


THE ROYAL S. P. C. A. 


HE annual report of the Royal S. P.C. A., 

London, for the year 1921 tells of the 
following signs of progress: Five measures, 
all relating to animals, were before Parlia- 
ment. The Captive Bird Shooting Bill, 
which has stopped this practice in England, 
was passed, also an amendment was secured 
to a bill which allows a reasonable chance 
of escape to a coursed rabbit; the plumage 
bill also became a law. This latter will allow 
the importation of the African ostrich feathers 
and those of the eider-duck and a few others 
to be determined by a special committee. 
In humane education 264,057 essays on animal 
subjects were prepared by London children 
alone. We congratulate the Royal Society 
upon this fine record. 


DEATH BY ELECTRICITY 


E have always had a horror of death 

by electricity. Perhaps we are preju- 
diced. But here is a statement taken from 
the New York Tribune telling of what hap- 
pened at Little Rock, Arkansas: 

“James Wells, eighteen years old, Negro 
murderer, was electrocuted at the state peni- 
tentiary after eleven unsuccessful attempts 
had been made by an inexperienced electrician 
to electrocute him. The twelfth attempt, 
according to witnesses, was successful. 

“Witnesses began to leave the death room, 
and only a few were present when the last 
charges were sent through his body and Wells 
finally was pronounced dead. Fully twenty 
minutes were consumed in putting him to 
death.” 


AND hark! how blithe the throstle sings! 
He, too, ts no mean preacher; 
Come forth into the light of things, 
Let nature be your teacher. 
WorpswortH 


A PORTO RICO SPIKE 


HE sharp-pointed spike of which this 
is a picture, was bought from a Porto 
Rican by a friend of ours traveling in that 
country, after having tried to persuade the 
drivers of the cattle that to keep jabbing the 
poor animals with such a prod was a cruel act. 
The spike was at the end of a long stick into 
which it had been securely driven. Here is 
an illustration of the old Biblical saying, “It 
is hard to kick against the pricks.” 


MADAME ELSA RENE PETER 


President and Founder of the French Society, 
“Les Amis des Bétes” 


THOSE GRAVES IN FRANCE 


E have been shown a letter from France 
written by one to whom was sent a 
copy of Our Dumb Animals, in which was the 
suggestion that the great cemeteries in France, 
marking the resting places of our American 
soldiers, should be so treated as to make 
them bird sanctuaries. This letter to which 
we refer says: 

“T am in perfect sympathy with the idea 
of making these cemeteries attractive to the 
birds, so that these fine songsters of France 
will find sanctuary in the vicinity of our sleep- 
ing boys. 

“The Government is already planning to 
make these cemeteries very beautiful with all 
that landscape gardening can add to the nat- 
ural beauty of the surrounding fields. 

“One is even now impressed with the multi- 
tude of skylarks which are nestling in the 
wheat and poppy fields adjoining the ceme- 
teries—for example, at Belleau Wood. Some- 
times the air is filled with their song, which 
is seeming to be carried from Belleau Wood to 
the very gate of Heaven.” 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is ‘‘The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals”; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it 
has no connection with any other Society of a 
similar character. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit 
of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
“for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital 
is not incorporated but is the property of that 
Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to 
The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals (or, to The American 
Humane Education Society), incorporated by 
special Act of the Legislature ‘of Massachusetts, 
the sum of 


dollars (or if other property, describe the 
property). 
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Founded by George T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 


Telenh (Cc laints. Ambul )B Li; 


L. Wittarp WALKER, Chief Officer 
HARRY L. ALLEN WALTER B. POPE 
HARVEY R. FULLER DAVID A. BOLTON 
THEODORE W. PEARSON AMBROSE F. NOWLIN 
WILLIAM ENOS 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated .............. 
Animals examined .............. 
Number of prosecutions.......... 26 
Number of convictions 
Horses taken from work ......... 
Horses humanely put to sleep .... 64 


Small animals humanely put to sleep 481 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected .............. 47,375 

Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges be- 
quests of $4,500 (additional) from Josephine 
M. Dickinson of Chicopee, and $4,000 (addi- 
tional) from Charles L. Davis of Boston. 

It has received gifts of $75 from Miss 
M. L. R., for endowment of free horse stall 
for one year; $50 each from Mrs. F. J. C., 
E. P. B., F. H. B., Mrs. A. B. J., Mrs. F. J. M., 
and Miss E. A. C.; $35 from P. A. D.; and 
$25 each from Miss Y. S., Mrs. A. N. M., 
A. W. C., Miss E. J. C., Miss E. P. D., Miss 
E. T. C., Mrs. J. H. J., and O. W. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
wills of Mrs. Laura M. Wingate of Auburndale, 
Malinda D. Rice of Athol, and Oliver M. Went- 
worth of Boston. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $50 from a Rhode Island friend. 

April 11, 1922. 


TAUNTON 
A GROUP of fine women in Taunton and 
t 


its environs, organized at first to aid 

e Women’s Auxiliary of the Angell Hospital, 

has recently undertaken real humane work in 

their own vicinity. An agent has been ap- 

pointed by us to assist them and much good 
has already been accomplished. 


IN HONOR OF MRS. FISHER 


HE Women’s Auxiliary of the Angell 
q Memorial Animal Hospital, held a spe- 
cial meeting at the home of the president, Mrs. 
William J. McDonald, 161 Harvard St., All- 
ston, on March 27, in honor of Mrs. Agnes 
Fisher, one of its most ardent workers, who 
sailed for Europe April 18, to be gone till 
November next. Ship’s letters and many 
gifts were received by Mrs. Fisher. After the 
meeting was adjourned, tea and refreshments 
Were served by the hostess. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue. Telephone, Brookline 6100 


F. J. FLANAGAN, M.D.c., V.s. 

Chief Veterinarian 
H. F. DAILEY, v.Mm.p. 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. ! Assistants 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 


Harry L. Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
| Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday 


| from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MARCH 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 434 Cases 590 
Dogs Q71 Dogs 87S 
Cats 122 Cats 197 
Horses 37 Birds 9 
Birds Q Horses 6 
Rabbits Q Rabbits 4 
Duck 1 
Operations 276 


Hospital cases since opening,Mar.1,’15, 26,784 
Free Dispensary cases ....... 32,691 


AN APPRECIATION 


IKE all hospitals, we occasionally have 
to meet the criticism of someone disap- 
pointed in the results obtained. Among the 
thousands who bring animals to us there are 
many who only bring them when they are 
in a dying condition. This, often, when their 
own or some veterinary’s treatment has proved 
in vain. We receive, however, innumerable 
words of appreciation to one of complaint. 
The following speaks for itself: 


I want to acknowledge through these 
columns my appreciation and gratitude for 
what has just been done for my dog at the 
Angell Memorial Hospital. 

On the 28th of February Dr. Dailey re- 
moved a tumor from my cocker spaniel—a 
female six or seven years old—with entire 
success, Dr. Schneider giving the ether with 
tact and kindness, as well as skill. Now, in 
scarcely more than a month, the dog is per- 
fectly well again, full of play and the good 
spirits which go with health. 

The handling of the dog, right through, by 
both doctors and attendants, makes me sure 
of the sincere love for animals at the hospital. 
It is an interesting fact, moreover, that they 
“almost never” muzzle nor restrain by strap- 
ping down the dogs, or even cats, for opera- 
tions or treatment, finding, they say, that 
they have ‘‘much better results” by trusting 
to the creature’s intelligence and their faith 
in them to “make them better.” Thus the 
animals, through their own volition, are “al- 
most invariably” quiet and “good.” 

My own little dog was a fine example of 
“faith in the doctor,’ and on the days when 
she was put again on the operating table—sore 
and lame—for the redressing, she never 
showed any fear nor any resentment whatever. 

Anna May PErasopy. 
(A grateful dog-lover) 

13 Hilliard St., Cambridge 

April 3, 1922 

Try the “Golden Rule’ instead of the 

whip on horses. 


GLory TO 
GOD, 
Peace ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 
AND MERCY TO > 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


American Gumane 
Eduratton Sortety 


Founded by George T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties see back cover. Checks should be made pay- 
able to the Treasurer. 


MEDAL FOR BRAVE DEEDS 


HE American Humane Education Society 
has just awarded a handsome medal to 
Officer Augustus C. Holton, of the Metro- 
politan Park Police force, for a brave and 
kindly deed. Seeing a collie dog that had 
broken through the ice on Mystic River, 
Officer Holton secured a ladder, crawled out 
upon it to the edge of the broken ice, and 
finally, with assistance of others who came to 
his. help, rescued the drowning animal. The 
dog was taken to the station unconscious, but 
soon revived under kind and attentive treat- 
ment. No one claiming him, he was given 
to a friend of the officer’s, who has provided 
him with an excellent home. 

It has also just given a similar medal to 
C. Doane Greene, a student at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, who per- 
formed the perilous feat of reaching in a 
frail canoe, through breaking ice, a beautiful 
setter dog belonging to Dr. William B. Rob- 
bins, of 256 Marlboro Street, Boston. 

The Society is more than glad to recognize 
these unselfish acts which reveal the spirit 
of a fine and too rare humanity. 


NEW HUMANE JOURNAL 


N February the Arizona Humane Society 

of Tucson issued the first number of The 
Humane Monthly, an eight-page illustrated 
paper devoted to the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. The financial report and monthly 
service station report of the Arizona Society, 
which are published in full, speak eloquently 
of the work for animals being accomplished 
in the city of Tucson and county of Pima. 
There are many short, pithy articles of 
general interest. We cordially welcome this 
latest addition to the rapidly growing list of 
humane journals in the United States. 


FIRE HORSES GET HOME FOR LIFE 
[is San Francisco S. P. C. A. maintains 
It 


an Animals’ Home Farm at Martinez. 
as among the animals consigned to it eight 
horses whose best years were spent in the fire 
department of the city. All of them served 
during the great fire of 1906. When the fire 
apparatus was completely motorized the 
S. P. C. A. volunteered, at its own expense, to 
care for the horses for the remainder of their 
lives. Resolutions commending this action 
of the Society were recently adopted by the 
city government and approved by Mayor 
Rolph. 
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BECAUSE 
MARY COLES CARRINGTON 
ATHER says he wants to know 

Why I love my kitten so. 
"Cause she’s soft and gray, or *cause 
She has four white velvet paws? 


‘Cause her eyes are big and bright 
And she will not scratch or bite? 

Cause she'll *muse me all the day, 
Chase her tail, and run and play? 


Course I love my little cat, 
Nothin’ funny about that! 
But the reason is, you see, 
I love her *cause she loves me! 


A TRUE TALE OF AN ENGLISH CAT 
S. GERTRUDE FORD 


HIS incident really happened in England only a day or 

two previous to the time of writing. The English Royal 
Humane Society ought to give the furry heroine its famous 
medal for life-saving; for she has saved three lives at once 
by her prompt action and her readiness of resource in a terrible 
emergency. 


It happened this way. One day an Englishman rose early 
to go to business and—being a good husband and knowing 
his wife was without help—lit the fire for her before setting 
off. It was an old-fashioned open grate, with an oven 
attached, not a bit like the typical American stove; and in 
this oven was a lot of oiled wood brought in from the ‘‘works” 
nearby for kindling. And the wood caught fire! 

Downstairs there was nobody—no human being at least— 
to see what had happened. Upstairs there were the mother 
and her boy and girl, Herbert and Doris, the boy a youth of 
seventeen and his sister one year older—all fast asleep. 

Suddenly Herbert was awakened by “Nippy,” the pet cat 
of the family, jumping on his bed and licking his face all over. 
He woke to find the room full of smoke; the house, evidently, 
on fire! But before he could take action—hefore he could 
even attempt to rouse his mother and Doris in the next room 
—Nippy had forestalled him. Regardless of the danger 
to herself, she bounded to the dividing door, which opened 
outwards, and actually succeeded in pulling it open with her 
paw; jumping on the mother’s bed afterwards and rousing 
her as she had roused the boy. The girl was speedily wakened 
in her turn, and within a few minutes all three had managed 
to make their escape, not forgetting, you may be sure, to 
take the faithful Nippy with them. 

When they reached the open air, the cat, who had done such 
a wonderful work for them all], sank down, with the burning 
house behind her, and collapsed completely. After such a 
splendid deed on the part of an animal who will say that our 
dumb friends are not worthy of the best we can do for them? 
Worthy, above all, of the defense of their helplessness from 
those who would treat them cruelly? To call such men 
“brutes” is to insult the brutes. The case of Nippy proves 
that cats, as well as dogs, are friends to the human race. 


DONT CARE WHOSE DOG 
IT 1S — YOU SHANT ABUSE 
IT. YOU OUGHT TO BE 
ASHAMED OF YOURSELVES 


A STANCH ADVOCATE OF OUR POLICIES 
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FIFTY- FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
For the Year Ending March 1, 1922 


I 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 


EADERS of Our Dumb Animals have 

already seen our annual report. It has 

been published in twelve parts, one each 

month during the year. There is little, there- 

fore, left for us to do but summarize the fact 
and let this summary tell the story. 


Society and Hospital 

Nothing out of the ordinary characterized 
the work of the year, so far as the various 
activities of the Societies were concerned. 
The usual thousands of complaints poured in 
from all over the state, calling for investiga- 
tion. The traveling officer, if we could have 
multiplied him several times and furnished 
each multiple a Ford car, would still have had 
more than he could do. The Angell Memo- 
rial Hospital was often, through the year, so 
overcrowded with sick and injured animals 
that at times it was necessary to have re- 
course to a waiting list. 


The Rest Farm 


At the Rest Farm several times during the 
summer we had more horses than our pastures 
could care for and had to resort to extra 
rations of grain and green fodder carted daily 
into the fields. The most of these horses had 
their rest and vacation through contributions 
by generous friends to the Old Horse Fund. 


Ending Their Journey 

It will be seen that 967 more or less worn-out 
horses were humanely put to sleep. Many of 
these we were able to secure through purchase 
for a small amount by means also of our Old 
Horse Fund. Everyone of these faithful old 
servants of man humanely released from a 
life of toil and suffering, we believe, would 
thank, if he could, those who have come to 
his rescue. 


Horses Decreasing 

Though the number of horses in Massa- 
chusetts is smaller than years ago, the de- 
crease has been largely in the pleasure-driving 
horse class, the teaming horse and the ped- 
dlers’ and fruit dealers’ horses not showing 
material change. There is every indication 
that the teaming horse is increasing in num- 
ber for what are knownas short hauls. Within 
a radius of ten miles the auto trucks cannot 
compete with the horse. 


Never So Much to Do 


_ The actual days of time officers spent in 
investigating complaints of cruelty to horses, 
and of the neglect of live stock on farms, 
were never more than this past year. It 
should be observed that for every case where 
prosecution has followed an act of cruelty 
there have been hundreds of cases where 
offenders have been warned and cautioned. 
In this work, as in all really important ser- 
vices rendered the public, the ten thousand 
unrevealed acts far outweigh the few that 
become known to the public. 


The Women’s Auxiliary 


The Society owes much to the splendid 
women who have interested themselves so ear- 


nestly in its work these past two years. They 
have not only given time and service, but, by 
their Fairs, have brought hundreds to the 
Society’s rooms and to the Hospital, who 
otherwise might never have known what we 
were doing. This last Fair netted the Hos- 
pital slightly more than three thousand 
dollars. 


The Treasurer’s Report 


By reason of bequests and constant appeals 
we have been able to close the year without a 
deficit. We cannot help smiling at the com- 
mon report that we are a rich society and not 
in need of contributions. The most of our 
bequests are restricted, so that we can only 
use the income from them. From our invested 
funds we draw only about 18 per cent of what 
we must have each year to carry on our work 
which continually increases in volume and 
importance. 


Free Hospital 


During the year the Angell Memorial 
Hospital rendered to those unable to pay for 
the treatment of their animals, free service to 
the value of $9,103.33. 


SPECIMEN CASES OF PROSECUTIONS 
BY MASSACHUSETTS S&S. P. C. A. 


Cruelly beating a horse cost an offender $50 in 
fines. There were many fines of $25 imposed by 
the Courts for similar offenses. 


For using horses suffering from sores under the 
harness, several fines of $100 each were paid by the 
guilty parties. 

A man was fined $50 in the lower Court for selling 


an unfit horse. He appealed and the jury increased 
the fine to $75. 


Cruel overdriving resulted in a driver being sen- 
tenced to thirty days in jail. In another case of 
the kind, the penalty was a $25 fine. 


Overloading horses cost one offender $15. 


The Court imposed a fine of $25 in a case of 
failure to feed and shelter horses properly. There 
were two instances of abandonment of horses, and 
the fines were $15 and $10. 


For cruelly transporting cows, the shipper was 
fined $35. In another case of the kind, $15 was 
the fine. In two cases of failure to shelter cows, a 
fine of $15 was the penalty in each instance. 


Two men were convicted of cruelly sticking pigs 
and causing slow death. hey were fined $25 
each. Two others paid $5 each for this crime. 
Failure to feed and shelter pigs properly, cost the 
owner $30 in fines. 


A man was put into court for shooting a dog 
with a charge of salt, and was fined $25 for the 
cruelty. There were two convictions for cropping 
dogs’ ears. Several cases of cruelly killing dogs 
resulted in fines of $25 and $30. Abandonment of 
a dog was punished by a $10 fine. 


Several cases of overcrowding of fowl in crates 
were before the Courts, and there were imposed 
fines of $30, $10, and $5. 


A man was convicted of cruelty in cutting off a 
cat’s tail, and was ordered to pay $100. Choking 
a cat was the offense in another prosecution, and 
$25 was the fine. 

2 shipper was fined $100 for cruelly transporting 
calves. 


Causing foxes unnecessary suffering was punish- 
able in one instance by a $10 fine. 


_ These are but specimen cases taken from a long 
list of prosecutions instituted by this Society during 
1921. 


of Cruelty to Animals 


The directions to all our prosecuting officers are 
that it is always better when possible to convert 
men from cruelty than to convict them in courts, 
and that the test of a Society’s usefulness is not 
the number of its prosecutions, but the number of 
acts of cruelty it is able to prevent. 

L. WILLARD WALKER, 
Chief Officer 


PLEASE READ THESE REPORTS 


Activities of Officers of Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. for the Year 


Complaints investigated ........ 8,197 
Animals (all kinds) examined dur- 

ing such investigation ........ 54,343 
Horses taken from work........ 1,281 
Horses humanely put to sleep .. 967 
Other animals humanely put to 

Animals inspected (stockyards and 

725,734 
Animals sick or injured, humanely 

Horses watered on Boston streets, 

summerot 192] .. 77,488 


FIELD AGENT’S REPORT 
Since the work was begun in 1918 


Milles traveled... ........ 51,537 
Cases investigated.............. 2,042 
Animals inspected................ 64,335 
Number of prosecutions......... 255 
Number of convictions .......... 233 
Horses humanely put to sleep.... 549 
Horses taken from work........ 412 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING MARCH 1, 1922 


Small animals treated .......... 4,592 
Large animals treated .......... 416 
26 
Total number cases in hospital.. 5,034 
FREE Dispensary 
Small animals treated .......... 5,905 
Large animals treated .......... 73 
49 
Treated by correspondence. . .104 
Total number cases in Free Dis- 
Total animals and birds treated last 
SUMMARY 
Cases in hospital since opening, 
26,350 
Cases in Free Dispensary since 
opening, March 1, 1915 ...... 32,036 


Ambulance runs from March 1, 
1921 to March 1, 1922 


Horses Dogs 
Electric ....... 295 1,207 
Gasoline ...... 144 


New Garford . 80 
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THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


the annual activities of the American 
umane Education Society would include a 
long story of voluminous correspondence with 
local societies and individuals all over the 
United States and in many foreign countries, 
a recounting of the labors of many scores of 
volunteer workers in addition to regular field 
representatives, and a statement of the dis- 
tribution of thousands of copies of our one 
hundred or more publications which are be- 
ing shipped daily to the four corners of the 
world. All that can be attempted here is but 
the briefest summary of a few outstanding 
features of the year’s accomplishment. 


Ten Field Workers 


Ten workers, giving full or part time to our 
Society, have faithfully sown the seeds of 
humane education throughout the year, some 
of them covering very wide areas. Mr. Barn- 
well, in Texas, visited 153 towns, where nearly 
50,000 school children heard his message. 
Mr. Burton’s itinerary took him over 19,000 
miles, throughout 75 counties, mostly in the 
Tennessee mountains. Miss Finley, often 
visiting rural sections of Virginia, found her 
way into 99 schools where 32,400 children 
awaited her coming. Mrs. Hogue in San 
Diego, Mrs. Weathersbee in Georgia, and Mr. 
Carroll in South Carolina and other southern 
states, have continued their efforts as in pre- 
vious years. Mrs. Nichols, in Tacoma, 
through her connection with the National 
Parent-Teacher Association has wielded a 
powerful influence in behalf of animal protec- 
tion, especially in connection with “Wild 
West” shows. In Massachusetts Miss Mary- 
ott, working exclusively in the schools, organ- 
ized 1,112 Bands of Mercy, with 40,810 
members. 


AX tie anna like a complete record of 


Humane Press Service 


Press sheets and literature are sent out 
monthly to a carefully selected list of influ- 
ential journals which have agreed to use them. 
During the twelve months no less than 23,560 
pieces were mailed by Mrs. Hall from the 
central press bureau in Boston, and nearly a 
thousand letters were addressed to various 
editors. Similar work was done by Mrs. Park 
of the Western press committee, with a mail- 
ing list of more than 700 editors west of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


Jack London Club 


This unique organization, without officers 
and without dues but sponsored by our Soci- 
eties, added 40,000 during the year to the now 
nearly quarter of a million persons who de- 
mand the abolition of trained animal acts from 
the stage because of the cruelty involved. 
Many thousands of copies of London’s book, 
“Michael Brother of Jerry,”’ have been sold 
and read because of its effective exposure of 
this colossal abuse of animals. 


“Be Kind to Animals Week” 
This annual celebration, suggested by one 
of our vice-presidents, had its origin in our 
offices. 
The week of April 11-16, 1921, was ushered 
in with a splendid proclamation by Governor 


Cox of Massachusetts, who officially desig- 
nated Friday as Humane Day in Schools. 
Similar proclamations were issued by Gov- 
ernors of several other states, and both Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Harding went on record as 
approving this national movement. Through 
Our Dumb Animals prizes were offered for the 
best newspaper cartoons appropriate for the 
week, with the result that many daily papers, 
including some of the most prominent in the 
country, published effective “Be Kind to Ani- 
mals” cartoons. In Massachusetts special 
lantern slides were shown in the picture the- 
aters, school posters submitted in a prize con- 
test were exhibited in the Boston Public 
Library, and 12,000 copies of a new pamphlet 
of “Humane Day Exercises” were distributed 
for use in the schools. Sermons and addresses 
were delivered in numerous churches on 
Humane Sunday. 


Band of Mercy 


This important branch of our work has 
grown till now the number of Bands of Mercy 
has reached 136,613, of which 4,925 were 
organized last year. These additions were 
from 28 states, the Philippines, Canada, Mex- 
ico, Argentina, and South Africa. 

We are sometimes asked if adults ever join 
the Band of Mercy, also if the Bands ever 
last very long. One of those reported during 
the year was in a Home in Nebraska, where 
the ages of the 33 members averaged 77 and 
the oldest member was 94. A Band in Michi- 
gan reports a total enrollment of 874, it hav- 
ing had a continuous existence since 1885. 

To keep pace with the growing demand for 
Band of Mercy literature we published a new 
edition of 10,000 copies of “Songs of Happy 
Life,” words only, in paper covers. We also 
put out a new edition of the “Songs of Happy 
Life” with music, a book formerly issued by 
other publishers. We continue to send a 
year’s subscription to Our Dumb Animals and 
a generous supply of pamphlet literature to 
all Bands reported to us from any part of the 
world. 


Other Literature 


So great has been the demand for “The 
Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education” that 
a second edition (of 20,000 copies) was found 
necessary late in the year. The call for our 
1922 Humane Calendar, especially for use 


in school-rooms, exhausted several editions 
within a few weeks. Several humane sociciies 
were furnished with it. Many thousand 
copies of our regular humane leaflets were re- 
published during the year. Two of these, 
*‘Ways of Kindness” and “Care of Mules,” 
were translated for us into Spanish and 15,000 
copies of each were printed. In co-operation 
with the National Child Welfare Association, 
a number of sets of artistic and effective panels, 
illustrating kindness to animals, were distrib- 
uted. 


Boy Scouts, Trapping, and Films 


Misleading newspaper illustrations of Boy 
Scouts as trappers led to much correspond- 
ence, with the result that such representations 
were absolutely discountenanced by the offi- 
cials of the Boy Scouts of America, who stand 
squarely for kindness to animals as a part of 
the Scout regime. Constant protests against 
flaring advertisements of cruel steel traps in 
young people’s and farm papers seem to have 
met with attention from some publishers. 
Films showing scenes of cruelty to animals 
have been suppressed, in some instances, as 
the result of our appeal. 


Our Humane Film 


Our own film, “The Bell of Atri,” has been 
revised and is now offered in two editions, one 
including, in addition to the picture proper, 
scenes in the Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital and at the Horses’ Christmas Tree in 
Boston. The film has been exhibited during 
the year in many places, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Several copies have been sold to hu- 
mane societies. One print went to Africa. 
We now have four copies available for rentals. 


“Our Dumb Animals” 


As the official mouthpiece of both the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and the American Humane 
Education Society, our monthly publication 
continues to carry its message to every state 
and corner of the country and to most of the 
civilized lands on the globe. It remains the 
most effective instrument of propaganda that 
we have employed, ard we know of no wiser 
investment of funds, were they available, than 
to multiply copies of this oldest and best 
known of all humane journals. 


Francis H. Rowtey, President 


ENJOYING THEMSELVES AT THE FARM 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY FOR 1922-1923 


President 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


First Vice-President 
ALBERT E. PILLSBURY 


Second Vice-President 
WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


HON. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 
Hon. Calvin Coolidge, Vice-President of the United 
States 
His Excellency Channing H. Cox, Governor of 
Massachusetts 
Ex-Governor Samuel W. McCall, Winchester 
Ex-Governor David I. Walsh, Clinton 
Ex-Governor Eugene N. Foss, Boston 
Ex-Governor William L. Douglas, Brockton 
Ex-Governor John L. Bates, Brookline 
His Eminence William Cardinal O’Connell, Boston 
Baxter, Hon. Percival P., Augusta, Me. 
Bicknell, Hon. Thomas W., Providence, R. I. 
Burke, Jeremiah E., Boston, Mass. 
Boyce, Aline J., Wi eg Vt. 
Champlin, Mme. A. de, Paris, France 
Clark, Rev. Francis E., D.D., Boston 
Fay, Miss Sarah B., Boston 
Hardy, Mrs. Richard, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Harris, Mrs. Amy E., Providence, R. I 
Horton, William K., New York City 
Kendall, Miss Georgiana, New York City 
Kennedy, Miss Louise, Concord 
Lewith, Henry F., Charleston, 8. C. 
Locke, Almon S., Fort Worth, Texas 
Manning, Mrs. Alice = Constantinople, Turkey 
Miller, Edwin S. , Buffalo, os 
Nevins, Mrs. Dav id, Metheun 
Olney, Miss Elizabeth W., Providence, R. I. 
Preston, Mrs. H. Clay, Hartford, Conn. 
Rutherford, Frank B., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scanlon, Dr. Charles, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Smith, Payson, Boston, Mass. 
Stillman, Dr. William O., Albany, N. Y. 
Weeks, Edwin R., Kansas City, Mo. 
Winship, Albert E., Boston 
Yarrow, Miss Mary C., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Treasurer: EBEN. SHUTE 
Secretary: GUY RICHARDSON 


Counselor: HON. ALBERT E. PILLSBURY 
Auditor: HON. JOSEPH A. SHEEHAN 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Charles G. Bancroft, President of the International 
Trust Company 
Charles E. Rogerson, President of the Boston Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company 
John R. Macomber, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Directors of the American Humane Education 
Society 


Dr. Francis H. Rowley, President 


Mrs. Geo. T. Angell Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney 

Laban Pratt Mrs. John H. Storer 

Miss Sarah J. Eddy William E. Putnam 

Miss Veronica Dwight Mrs. M. Jennie Kendall 

William Dana Orcutt Charles K. Bolton 

Hon. Chas. A. Barnard Mrs. May L. Hall 

Ralph Waldo Trine Charles G. Bancroft 

Hon. Albert E. Pillsbury Walter M. Kendall 

Mrs. Mary F. Lovell Hon. Joseph A. Sheehan 
Sydney Richmond Taber 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia Zulaica C. .Chile 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling . England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury . . France 
William B. Allison . .Guatemala 
Mrs. Lillian Kohler . . . Jamaica 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe . . .Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton . Madeira 
Mrs. Francisco Patxot . . Porto Rico 
Mrs. Alice W. Meaning . . Turkey 
D.D. Fitch . . . Venezuela 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rey. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 


Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 


Band of Mercy Organizer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


Honorary Members 
William B. Allison, Guatemala, Central America 
Nicasia Zulaica C., Concepcion, Chile 
Miss Louise de St. Hubert Guyol, New Orleans, La. 
Miss Mary Harrold, Washington, D. C 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning, Constantinople, Turkey 
Edward Fox Sainsbury, Dieppe, France 
Mrs. Edith L. Smith, New York, N. Y. 
John L. Stoddard, Meran, Tyrol, Austria 
Mrs. Florence H. Suckling, Romsey, England 
M. Roger des Varennes, Paris, France 
George Arliss, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. George Arliss, New York, N. Y. 


Active Life Members 

Alstrom, Mrs Dorothy D. Kendall, Miss Georgiana 
Angell, Mrs. Geo. T. Kendall, Miss S. R. 
Ballard, Dellworth Kennedy, Miss Louise 
Banning, 8 Kidder, Nathaniel T. 
Barnard, Hon. Chas. A. Kilgore, John D. 
Barnard, Mrs. Chas. A. Kirkpatrick, bg C. E. 
Barnard, Harry Lewis, Mrs. F. E. H. 
Borden, Miss Emma L. Lewith, Henry F. 
Brinton, Susanna Mack, Mrs. Lestina D. 
Champlin, Mme. A. de Mahoney, Rev. Martin 
Cleveland, Mrs. J. Ray Melzer, : 
Crocker, Mrs. Caroline B.Mithell Miss Mary 
Dodge, Mrs. Lela G. Nevins, Mrs. David 
Eddy, Miss Sarah J. Ransom, John E. 
Fay, Miss Sarah B. Rogers, Albert R. 
Fisher, H Smith, Oliver 
Glenn, Miss Carrie Stokes, Miss O. E. Phelps 
Haile, Mrs. Wm. H. Torrey, Mrs. Elbridge 
Hapgood, Mrs. A. A. P. Traver, Mrs. L. 
Harris, Mrs. Amy E. Tucker, Nathan, M.D. 
Jones, Mrs. Lillian M. Upham, Miss E. Annie 
Keith, William E., M.D. Vanderbilt, Mrs. F. W. 
Keith, Mrs. W. E. Van Rensselaer, C. S., Jr. 
Kendall, Miss C. C. Whitney, Mrs. Geoffr’y G. 

Yarrow, Miss Mary C. 


Associate Life Members 


Babcock, Miss Edith Hathaway,Miss Jerusha F. 
Barnwell, Almon Angell Larkin, John D. 
Bigelow,W.Sturgis, M.D. Marshall, Mrs. Sallie G. 
Cabot, Mrs. Susan Meyer, Miss Heloise 
Clark, Charles F. aaa Miss Adelaide 


Curtis, Atherton 
Freshel, Mrs. Curt P. Parker, Miss E. 8. 
Todd, a Albert 


Gray, Miss Ellen 
yeeks, Edwin 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay the donor for life 
a reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity 
for an amount agreed upon. The rate of 
interest or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, Charles G. Ban- 
croft, president of the International Trust 
Company, Charles E. Rogerson, president 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany, and John R. Macomber, president of 
Harris, Forbes and Company, to whom are 
entrusted the care and management of our 
invested funds, are a guaranty of the se- 
curity of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means 
may by this arrangement obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of invest- 
ment, while avoiding the risks and waste 
of a will contest and ultimately promoting 
the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


Che Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, Presiden! 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 
I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


stories, poems, 


See back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Nine hundred and sixty-one new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in March. Of these 
252 were in schools of the Philippine Islands; 
174 each in schools of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island; 125 in schools of Virginia; 69 
in schools of Connecticut; 66 in schools of 
Texas; 33 in schools of Minnesota; 32 in 
schools of Washington; 28 in schools of Ken- 
tucky; three in Pennsylvania; two in New 
Jersey: and one each in North Carolina, 
Georgia and Ohio. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 137,574 


BOY AND GIRL SCOUTS PROTECT 
ANIMALS 


GEORGE FOSTER HOWELL 


UCH organizations as the Boy Scouts of 

America, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
Camp Directors Association of America, and 
kindred societies are potentialties which con- 
stantly work for the protection of animals to 
a combined degree of efficiency that is far 
beyond any possible estimate. Perhaps the 
last element to be reached by the defenders of 
dumb animals are reptiles. Persons who 
would indignantly resent the implication of 
being capable of cruelty to birds or mammals 
might still be ready to throw a deadly stone 
at snake, lizard, turtle or salamander, without 
thought or care for the suffering of the tor- 
tured mangled creature, slain because it wears 
scales or crawls. This prevalent and_per- 
sistent crime of cruelty is due almost entirely 
to the deplorable prevalent ignorance concern- 
ing these lowly creatures, which, so far as 
most species are concerned, so far from being 
in any way of possible harm to man, are both 
harmless and distinctly beneficial in econom- 
ics and food conservation, chiefly through 
their destruction of rodents, cutworms, grubs 
and other creatures which devour grain and 
growing edible vegetables. The organized 
force which is blazing the way to an extension 
of the aegis of the humane cult to shield these 
lowly creatures which have been the sufferers 
of man’s cruelty through the ages, is the 
Reptile Study Society of America, which has 
its national headquarters in New York City. 


**Boda’”’ 
Born, March 10, 1910. Died, November 11, 1921. 
“Only a dog!” But such love she gave cannot have 
perished. 
So constant and faithful and true a heart 
Must in eternity have some part. 
And sometimes I fancy, when I've crossed life’s sea, 
I will find her waiting to welcome me. 
Dearest little pal, we miss you so! 
Mrs. Rosert Juno 
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“JERRY” 
A True Incident 
CARL WEBSTER PIERCE 


| DO not know how to classify “Jerry” in 
dogdom. During the few minutes that 
he was within my sight I was too interested 
in observing his actions to be bothered with 
his pedigree; and as I am not “up” on dogs, 
I very likely could not have fathomed it by 
observation. 

Although Jerry was not washed up and 
beribboned and on exhibition at a dog show, 
I am certain that he held the center of the 
stage far longer than any pampered puppy 
ever seen in a show. 

It was on December twenty-first. I was 
on an east-bound Boston and Worcester trol- 
ley. It must have been very nearly a mile 
west of Brookline Village station, when I 
glanced out of the window and saw a dog on 
the sidewalk racing with the car. I watched 
to see how long he would run, expecting that 
after a hundred feet or so he would stop and 
await another vehicle to chase, dog fashion. 

But he showed no signs of retiring from 
the race. The car stopped to take on a 
passenger, and the dog rushed from the side- 
walk to the road. With a most alert expres- 
sion on his face he watched the rear steps 
until the car started, and then he again made 
for the sidewalk and continued his marathon. 
He seemed to be well aware of the fact that 
the street was rough with ice and snow, and 
that the sidewalk was clear and sanded. 

‘Desperately he endeavored to keep abreast 
of the car. He did not seem discouraged at 
the prospect of a losing race, and although 
out-distanced when the car did not stop for 
several streets, he always managed to catch 
up with it when it did stop. Each time he 
rushed to the steps and watched eagerly. He 
even discovered that there were two means 
of entering the car, and sometimes, after a 
moment at the rear, he ran to the front steps 
and watched intently. Always, when the car 
started, he bounded to the sidewalk and 
tried his best to keep up the race. 

At the Brookline Village station he was not 
deterred by the crowd; and when the car left 
the station he was close beside it. By this 
time everyone in the car was interested in 
Jerry. 

At South Huntington Avenue the car 
stopped. Just as it started, Jerry, in des- 
peration, leaped up the steps on to the front 
platform. A sympathetic motorman opened 
the door, and Jerry, panting, jumped to the 
long front seat. He searched up and down 
the car with his eyes for several minutes, 
heedless of the persons who spoke to him. 
He could not seem to locate the one for whom 
he searched. That dog certainly equalled 
many a human in facial expression. 

In a quiet moment when the car had 
stopped, his mistress, who was seated in the 
extreme rear of the car, called “Jerry!” 

A noticeable expression of relief passed over 
Jerry’s countenance, and, with a joyful bark, 
he dashed down the length of the car. An- 
other bark or two, and quiet reigned. 

When I left the car at Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Jerry was contentedly curled up at his 
mistress’ feet. 


THIS above all—to thine own self be true; 

And it shall follow as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
SHAKESPEARE 


TRUE MAJESTY 
LOUELLA C. POOLE 


I LOVE the sense of power that a horse 
Bred to rude service—some great Normandy 
Or Percheron teeming with strength and force— 
Gives to me as he pulls so easily 

His mighty load along the city street. 

His flashing eyes, wide nostrils, tossing mane, 
The shaggy fetlocks dangling round his feet, 
His surety of movement, show his grain 

And mettle, as unflinchingly each day 

He serves mankind; and when I thus behold 
This noble Titan marching on his way 

With such true majesty, my head I hold 
Higher a bit, step livelier through the crowd, 
And with new sense of power am endowed. 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


INTERESTING NEIGHBORS, Oliver P. Jenkins. 


One glance at the title and contents of this book 
is enough to insure its ready acceptance by any 
normal boy or girl of story-loving age, and espe- 
cially by those who are called upon to supply the 
youthful minds with stimulating and satisfying 
substance. Here are sixty-two nature stories whose 
author, a man of science, has adapted to childhood’s 
understanding and predilection. 

Animal, insect and plant life are drawn upon in 
wide variety. There is a group of stories about the 
silkworm and the mysteries of these wonder-work- 
ing little craftsmen, all of which are as fascinating 
as the finest fairy tale. ‘Some Toad Stories,” “A 
Caterpillar Regiment,” “The Band of Seed Hunt- 
ers,” “Bumblebee Flowers,” and “Plants that Trap 
Animals,” are a few of the subjects in this most 
excellent collection. 

The author states that other little books are to 
follow this, termed readers. Such a series, we hope, 
will eventuate. The educational value of a knowl- 
edge of nature has scarcely been more than half 
appreciated or appraised. He is the master story- 
teller, the great humane educator, who can interpret 
nature to the delight and edification and lasting 
benefit of the young. 

The eighty-one illustrations, all original, are accu- 
rate, life-like and beautiful both in general delinea- 
tion and in fineness of detail. W. M. M. 

248 pp. $1.50, net. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 
Philadelphia. 


DON’T MISS IT 
UMANITARIANS the world over 


should be interested in the “Humane 
Supplement” issued by the Charleston, S. C., 
Sunday American during Be Kind to Animals 
Week. It is a national feature and deserves 
nation-wide distribution. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 
One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 
United States. 
Humane societies are invited to correspond with us for 
terms on large orders. 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual ae 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 
Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 
SHUTE, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


HUMANE LITERATURE AND BAND 
OF MERCY SUPPLIES 


For sale by the American ey Education Society 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., at 180 Longwood Ay 
Boston 17, Mass., at a prices, postpaid. 
bold-face are of books. ) 


Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 53, June 1920-May, 1921, 


About the Horse 
Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 
cloth, 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 2) 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H.Rowley ,$0.30 per 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each, or 5.00 “ 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. .60 
The Care of Mules 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 
How to Treat a Horse 50 “ 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow, .50 “ 
The Horse’s Prayer 
The Horse’s Point of View in Winter (or Sum- 
mer), post-card 
Advice on Stable Management, card 
The Checkrein, 4 pages 
The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides) . . 
A Plea for the Horse, gummed labels 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.50; cloth, $1.00 .. 
Where My Dog? Dr. 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease . 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 . 

What the Chained Dog Says 

The Story of Barry 


About the Bird 
of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., 

re a. of the Robins, cloth, 35 cts.....paper, 15 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 .. 

How the Birds Help the Farmer 
The Air-gun and the Birds 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . .$0.60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8 50 “ 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve d « = 
Mollie Whitefoot’ 8 Vacation .50 
“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6c perdoz. .. . = 
About Poor Puss .30 


About Other Animals 
Prince a> Quest, Ida Kenniston, 
For Pity? s Sake, cloth, 35 ¢ paper, 15 cts, 
Our Gold Mine at Hellyhuret, aa 35c., paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 paper, 15 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack pS ..cloth, 75 cts. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 
for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or over 
The Horrors of Trapping 
The Great Cruelty, Dr. 5 4 pp. 
What is the Jack London Club 
Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of Jerry” 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals . 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle ... 


Humane Education 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education, 32 pp., 10 cts. 
Humane Stamps, in colors $0.25 per 100 
“Be Kind to Animals” pennants 25 cta. 
“Be Kind to Animals” placards ach, 5 ets. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 ets. 
paper, 15 cts. 

Friends and Helpers (selections for school 

use), Sarah ddy 
Humane Education, Reynolds 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc., cloth, 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations (paper 

covers) 55 
Address to Boston Public Schools, Mr.Angell, $2.00 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals ... 3.00 “ 
Humane Day Exercises for 1922 1 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

to. Teach I 


and 
nue, 
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$1.25 


small, 


50 ets. 
Charles Josiah 


"50 “ 


$1.50 


s Indifference, Dr. Rowley 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 
A Talk with the Teacher 50 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance .... 
The Coming Education 30 

Condensed Information, p hlet by President Rowley 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” buttons 
Buttons—white star on blue ground, with gilt 
letters and border, one cent each 
Badges, a9 finish, large, 10 cts. 
“Band of Mercy’’ pennant 
Band of Mercy Register 
Sons of Happy Life, with music, Sarah J. 


Songs fF Happy Life (56 

and of Mercy Membershi 
How to Form Bands of ~ de 
Historical Sketch of Band of} ARES: 


No order by mail filled for less than five outs. 
American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston 17, Mass. 
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